A BOOK OF 


Dravving, Limning, VVashing 


Or Colouring of 
MAPS azxa PRINTS: 


AND THE 


Art of Painting, withthe Names and Mixtures of Colours 
uſed by the Picture-Drawers. 


| OR, 
The Young-mans Time well Spent. 


In which, 


He hath the Ground-work to make him fit for doing any thing by hand, 


when he 1s able to draw well. 


By the Uſe of this work, you may Draw all parts of a Man, Leggs, Armes, 
Hands and Feet, ſeverally, and together. And Dire@ions for 
Birds, Beaſts, Landskips, Ships, andthe like. 


Moreover 
You may learn by this Tra&, tomake all ſorts of Colours ; and to Grinde 
and Lay them : and to make Colours out of Colours : and 
to make Gold and Silyerto write with. 


How alſo 
To Diaper and Shadow things, and to heighthen them, to ſtand off : 
to Deepen them, and make them Gliſter. 


In this Book 
You have the neceſſary Inſtruments for Drawing, and the uſe of them, 
and how to make Artificiall Paſtels to draw withall. 


Very Ulſefull for all Handicrafts, and Ingenuous Gentlemen and Youths. 
By Hammer and Hand all Arts doe ſtand. | 


Infelix qui Pauca Sapit, ſpernit que Doceri. 
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LONDON. : 
Printed by 24. Simmons, for Thomas Jenner; and are to be fold at his Shop, 
at the South Enterance of the Koya! Exchange. 
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Char-coal. F 


IN: 
= draw the ſhadows 
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Of neceſſary Inflruments for Drawing. 


FJ Oc Implements theſe are the onely necefiary ones; Pens made of Ravens 
Me quils becauſe they are thie beſt ro draw faire, and ſhadow fine, and (mal 
= Charcoals, black-lead, whitc-lead, red-lead, a feather, and a pair of 
MZ Compallcs. . | = +” 


The uſe of theſe Inſtruments. 

Or your Charcoals, They muſt be flicinto ſmalil:nder pecces, and then ſharp. 
ned atthepoint ; You may chuſe your Charcoalt thus, they arc finer grain'd then 
others, and ſmooth when they are broken; and.ſoft, and they have a pith in the mid- 
dle of them, which is the beſt roken to know them by : The uſe of them is to draw 
over your drafts firſt withall, becauſe if youthould draw ir falſe arfirſt, you may ea- 
fily wipe it out, which you cannot ſo.-well doe with any other thing, - | 


Black-lead., Your black-lead istodraw over that againe which you drew before in Char-coal, 


becauſe rliis will not wipe out under your hands when you come to draw it with 
yourpen ; and if you ſhall draw it with your pen before this, your Charcoal would 
furry your pen that you could not write wich ir, and beſides you cannot ſe well 
mend your faults witha pen as with a black-lead, for what you doe with your 

you cannotalter, but wherein you erre with-your black-lead , you mend it wick 

our pen. | 

4 The pen is the finiſher of your work, with which you muftbe moſt exaQt, knowing 
it is unalterable, therefore you muſt be ſure your workeis right before you draw it 
with your pen. 


v - 


: | Black: chalk, Biack-chalk is to draw on blew-paper wich, which is not to be uſed till you be 


& in drawing. 


' "ps - retty perfe | ” 
- "White-lcad. , White lead isto doe the lighteft parts'of that youdraw before with black Chalk. 
"f Compaſſes. Your Compaſſes are not to beufed conſtantly, for they will ſpoyle you that you 


cannor draw without them, bur onely wyou have finiſhe your drawing with 
My : 00-47 ohh may meaſure ific be every where right, before you draw it with your 

id lead. dre i= $ +." a8 
© The Fether is to wipe out the Char-coal here ic is drawne falſe, before you draw 
it again,and thisyou muſt be ſure ro doe, or elſe you will be confounded with yarie- 


of ftroakes, ſo that you ſhall not know which is the right ftroake. 


I 
4 Having theſe Implements in readinefle; The firſt praftiſe of a Drawer myſt be rea- 
 dily to Draw Circles, Ovals, Squares, Piramids, &c. And the reaſon of [exerciſing 
| you firſtin is, becauſe in theſe you'wilt be fitted for the performance of other 
bodies ; as for example, ySurCirclewill teach you to. draw Sphericall bodies, as 
bo , Moon and Stars,andebe moſt Flojyers, as the Roſe, Dazy, &c. the moſt 
Veſſels, as Cups, Baſons, Bblek, 1 axles, Uribe Square will fit you for all manner 


of comportliments,plots, -yout Picamidsfor ſharpe Steeples andTur- 
rets, 8c. your Ovall far” 


' a Pifture before you can draw the 
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" How to make Artificial Poſtites to draw withal. 


FTAke a great Chalk-flone,and make deep furrows, or holes in them, two of three | 


inches long, and ſo wide that you may lay in each a quill, then take white 


Chalk 


Kc. for it is impoſſible to draw the body of 
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Chalk ground very fine, temper I with oyl or wort, and a little new milk , and 1 
” makepaprhercof;then poure it into the furrows of Chalk , and in a ſhort rime yot! 
may take them out and roul themup, or /let them lye in them till they are 
quite dry, and then take them and ſcrape them into a handſom farm ; you may 
"temper Jake with burnt Alablaſterfora red, and ſo for others; having regard to 
ſome colours that will binde over-hard , which muſt have a little water put to them 


in their grinding. | 


f Dire&ions in Drawing of a Face. 

Or the better aſſiſting you in thedrawing of a face, you may make uſe of this di- 

L re&ion ; when you bave drawn the circle of the Face (which you muſt doe ac firft 
with a plain Circular Hne, wichour making any bendingsin or out, till you come 
towards the finiſhingof it )you may make a ſtroak downe from that place of the fore- 
head which is even with the chin, coming down where you ſhould place the middle 
ofthe Noſe,4nd the middle ofthe mouth ; obſerve that this ftroak muſt be ftruck 
that way which the Face ſhouldturne;, eicher to one fide, or ftrait right, and then 
this ftroak will exceedingly helpe you to place the features rightly , thar they may 
not ſtand all awry,butdire&ly one under another; when you have made this ftroak, 
- you may make another ftroake acrofſe to guide you for the even placing of the eyes ; 
- that one be not higher then another. Now. if the face turne downwards , the ftroake 
muſt be ſo ſtruck that the eyes may turne anſwerable with the face downward, when 
you have done that make another ſtroake for the length of the Noſe, where the end 
of the Noſe ſhould come;and another ftroak for the mouth,that itbe not made crook- 
ed, till obſerving to make all the ſtroakes to turne one way, either up or downe, ac- 
cording as the face turns ; for if the face turne up or downe, the Eyes , Noſe, and 
Mouth muſt turne with it : when you have made theſe ſtroakes rightly , proceed to 
theplacing of the features as in the rules before, 

There is tkis three-fold equall proportion uſually obſervedin a Face; xn From 
the top of the fore-head to : eye-brows; 2 From the cyc-brows to the bottome 
of thenoſe; 3 From thence tothe bottom of the chin : bur this proportion is not 
conſtant, for ſometimes the fore-head is lower then at other times, and ſome mens 
noſes longer, other ſhorter, and therefore this rule is not alwayes to be obſerved, 
but gnely in a well proportioned Face. The diſtance between the two eyes is juſt the 
length of oneeye, if it be a full face, but ifit turne any thing afide then that diſtance 
isIeſned accordingly ; the noftrill ought not to come out turther then the eorner of 
| theeyeinany face, and the mouth muſt be placed alwayes between the eyes and the 


chin, juſt under the mouth. 


Further DireFions about a Face. 


Ecauſc the greateſt difficulty, and principall part of this Art lies in the lively 
drawing ot a Face, I thought good to adde theſe further Dire&ions to make you 
the more perfeCt in the drawing of it. 

1 If you would rightly drawa Face, that it may reſemble the patterne you draw 
itfrom ; you muſt in the firftplace take notice of the Vifiognomy or Circumference 
of a Face, whether it be long or round, fat, orlean, big, or little, that ſo you may be 
fure jn the firſt place, todraw the right vifiognomy, or bignefſe of the Face, which if 
it he a fat face you ſhall perceive the cheeks to —_— the fide of the face to {well out, 
and {0-make the face look as if it were ſquare; If a lean face the jaw bones will ftick 
ont, and the cheeks fall in, and the face will look long and flender; if it be neither 
too fate,nor too lean, the face will be round for the moſt parr. 

When youdraw the utmoſt Circumference of a face, you muſt take in the head and 
all with it; otherwiſe you may be deceived in drawing the true bignefſe of a face. 

2 You muſt diligently, and judicioully diſcerne and obſerve all the maſter touch- 
cs which give life toa face, and diſcovers the graces or diſpoſition of the minde, 
(vyherein lies the yvhole grace of the vvork, and the credit of the vvorkman)as you 
fhall diſcerne a ſmiling countenance moſt eafily in the mouth, vyhen the corners of 


the mouth turnevp a lictle 3 a frovvning countenance is eaſieſt diſcerned in the 4 
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| (6) 
head, cye-brows bending, and ſomewhat wrinkling about the top of the noſe , be- 
tween the two eye-brows ;> a tay*d and ſober ſtayed countenance, is beſt diſcerned in 
che eye,when the upper eye-lid comes ſomewhar over the ball of the eye ; a laughing 
countenance is calily diſcerned all over the face, and ſo is a angry wratbfull counte- 


nance, by extraordinary'frownings; alſo there are ſome touches about the eyes and 
mouth which gives life and ſpiritto a face, and Spirit to a face, which you muſt di- 


ligently obſerve, and you ſhall by lictle and litcle finde our; in good Maſters workes Þ?.\ 
which you ſhould chiefly defire to imitate, and not botcherse. ” Bo 
Generall Rules for the Prattiſe of Drawing, F 

EJs your charcoal neatly ſharpned,you muſt at the firſtin drawing of a face, Þ: 
lightly draw the our-ftroak, or circumference ofthe face juſt acco tothe 2. 

bignes of your pattern, making it to ftand fore-right,or to turn upvvards or "WE 1 
vyards according to your patterne, then make ſome lirtle touches vyhere the features I 
as the Eyes, Noſe, Mouth, Chinne, ſhould be placed, not drawing them exaRtly Qi 


at the'fuſt, and having thus exatly pointed out the places where the features 
ſhould bee : begin todraw them more exa&ly, and ſo proceed, ill the face be finiſh- 
ed, and then makethe hair, beard,a d other things abour ic; In making of a fide face 
you need not at firſtexa&ly draw the noſe, mouth and chin that ftand in the out- 
moſtline, but onely make ita firſtbut a bare circumference, turning this =y , or 
'that way, according as the pattern doth, and then make the mouth, noſe and chin 
ro come-out afterwards, in the right places and juſt proportion. 

2 TheCircles, Squares and Triangles that are made .in the Print, about a face, 
are to guide your apprehenſions the more readily to the framing gf one, that ing es 
it were led by a line, you may the more cafily know where abours to place the fea» 
tures, as eyes, noſe, mouth, &c. which when you are able to doe without them z 
theſe are ofno uſe at all, but onely to guide you ar the firſtro theplacing 'of them. 

3 In thethird place you muſt be ſure to place the muſes in.their right and proper 
places ; by the muſles I meaneall the ſhadows that are cauſed by ſome dents, or 
{wellings in the face,and be ableto find out the reaſon of every muſle, that ſo you 
may proceed to work with the more judgement ; you ſhall perceive the muſles moſt 
in an old and withered face, and you muſt firſtdraw the principall of them, and then 
you may the more eafily draw the lefſer within ; you muſt be very exaQt in the righe 
placing ofthem, or clſe you ſpoyle your draft be ir never fo good. 

4 Obſerve to make the ſhadows righely, and be ſure not to makethem to dare, 
where they ſhould be faint, for if you doe you can never recover it to make it lighta- 
gain, andi1o the whole face will be mar'd, and appear unhandſome; the fhadows 
are generally fainter and lighter in a faire face then in a ſwarthy complexion : 

' when you have finiſht your draft, you will do very well to give here and there ſome 
hard touches with your pen where the ſhadows are darkeft, which iwill adde a great 
' life and grace toyour drawing. 

When you have finiſhe the face, then come to the ears and haire, wherein you muſt 
obſerve this rule , havingdrawne the out-line of it, you muſt firſt draw the principal 
'-Curles, or maſter-ſtrokes in the haire, which will guide you with eaſe to doe the 

lefier curls which have their dependance on them 3 always make your curle to bend, 
and turne exaGtly according to the patterne, that they may lye looſe and fafte, and 
not look as if they were ſtifte, tubborne and unplyable : When you have drawne the 
curls rightly you muſt in the laſt place ſtrike in the looſe haires which bang careleſly 
out of the curls. 

When you can draw a face (which is the principall thing in the Art)then goeto 
hands and arms, legs and feet, and foto full bodies of men and worzcn , which are 
the moſt difficult things, which if you can attaineto performe, with a wel ground- 
ed ſelcrity, nothing then will be difficult to you, but will be moſt cafie as flowers, 
birds, beafts, (tips, or any other thing that is to be drawne by hand. 


Of Drawing Hands and Feet." 
Ut tocome particularly to hands and feet, which you ought to ſpend ſome- 
time about, before you come to the whole bodies, becauſe they will be too difficulc 


. for you toenter upon till you havepretty well praiſed your hand in the —_— 
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| (T2) 
of other things, more eſpecially hands and feex, which arc the moſt difficulc 
members of the body to draw, next the face ; by learning of which you will the 
more eaſily attain the reſt, with lefſe difficulty and greater perfe&tion, and it is for 
certain athing of moſt fingular commendation and eftimatjon, lively and exaRly to 
draw a hand, which hath ſo many varieties of poſture and a&tion,and you will finde 
ita very thing to-imicace it in.every. one of-them, in the ſpirit-and life of 
' them, without ſome lameneſſe or imperfe@ion. E [y00g 
I The p&ions and poſtures of the hand are ſo various, that 1 can give you no certain 
x. rulefo thqdrawing ofthem, onely take chis for aguikealt » When you firſt draw: it 
- -- With charcoal, you muſt ngt draw it exattly, that is to ſay, to make all thejoynes of 
 vyalnes, prother things, t6appear but onely lightly and faintly ; to touch oe the 
i the band, and the manner of rheeuraing of it with faint.couches, and not - 
_” with hard ftroakes ; then ifyau hayedone'thar right , part the fingers aſunder, or - 
-  Ccloſe,atcording to your pattern,with:the likefaint flroake ; then marke that place 
4 where any of the fingers do ftand out from.cheothersz|and make a faint ref ce 
- - -of it : haythg ſodone, if you perceive-your draft to be right, proceed to draw it 
- ....* more peefe&ly,and-make the bending of.the joynts,rhe riſt-bone, and other principal 
——-thi NES caQtly, Andlaſtly goe over it agair deae ewry finall bas 
—..- or ſwelling of the fingers, and'make the nails, knuckles and veins, ſo many of them as 
. > appear; and every thing elſe that you can” diſcerne:|-Obſerve-chis rule in all your 
-- drawitigs, that -you come to.draw your draft with Black-lead, or other thing, 
+. you maſt blow off poſe duſt of the coal off from; tyour drawing, or faintly to 
© whiskq over yoi wing with a fether;that ſo you may leaveir fainr, ſo that you 
muſtbgt juſt perceive your ſtroakes, and by this means you will the better ſee how 
- todrawitagaine with your black-lead, otherwiſe you would nor be able to diſcern 
our froaks. | 
| 5 For\the proportions of a hand, you have it ſufficiently ſetdowne in the print , by 
lines and figures, which ſhews the equalities of proportion in a hand, and how 
- _ - manytquall meaſures thereare init, which you ſhould endeavour to be acquainted 


£ with, that (0 you right know when ahandis well proportioned, with juſt and e- 
-,-- quallc x ;bortwould you ſhould take noti rule;orexception, accor- 


_ - - - aingasthehand turns.one way or other, the propos muſt be ſhorrned, accor- 
.: - © ding as they appear to the eye;as you ſhall ſee in the fore-ſhortning of the hand in the 
© ..  printzſo much as the hand turns away from our fighe, ſo much it looſes of ics ordi-: 

nary proportion, and is made to ſhorten unto.that, proportion that the eye jud- 


Or, 


” 


of it, nay ſometimes a whole finger, ſometimes two or three, or more, is 
oft tour fight, by the ahh of the hand another way from us,and ſo they muſt be 
holy left out, and not made. For feet there is nor fo much difficulty in che making 
of them, as in hands ;* and indrawing of them, you muſt proceed to the ſame way. 
that was ſhewed for the making of hands. When you can draw. Is and feetprer- 
ty well, then goc toarms and'legs,. wherein is little difficulty4 when you can draw 
+. - the handsand feet, afterwards proceed 60 whole badies. | | 


I —** © Of Drawing the whole body rules to be obferved. 
ef 1 all your drawings you muſtdraw it at firft-wich your coal, butvery lightly 


and faintly, for then you may the eaſier mend it if ron draw amiſle, 

2 Ihthedrawing of a body, you muſt begin with the head , and be ſure-to givea * 
juft proportion and bigneſe to that, ' becauſe all the body muſt be proportioned ac, 
cording to the head. q fs 1B. 

3 Art the firſt drawing of the body with your coal, you muſt draw nothing perfe& 

þ or exaQ before you ſcethat the whole draft is good, and then you may finiſh 
one thing after another as curiouſly as you can. ne” 
4 In drawing abody,Firſt draw the head,then the ſhoulders in their exa& breadth, 
then draw the trunck of the body, beginning at the Arm-pits(leaving the arms till 
afterwards) and ſodraw down to the hips on both fides , and be ſare you obſerve 
the exa& breadth of the wafte.: when you have thus done, draw firſt that legs that 
the body ſtands upon, and afterwards that legg that ſtands looſe, or from the body, 


and 


# 


The proportion of a Man 
tobe - feent Sanding forward... 
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k 2 meaſures wo head.er the bread:h of f hips 2 meaſures af the as appeareth m the wnſhadowed figure... 
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(10) 
and aft of alldraw thearmes, and then the hands, either joyned to the body or ſepa- 
ted from the body, according ts your pattern. — +» «7 | 

5 In your drawing be ſure you place the paralel joynts,finews and muſles,dire&ly 
oppoſite in a ſtrait even line one againſt the orher, as the ſhoulders, the arme-pits, 
the waſt, the hips, the knees, and ſo every thing elſe, that one may nor be higher or 
lower then the other, that the body may not ſeem crooked or deformed , but every 
paralel joynt bend &c. may dire&ly anſwer the other that is oppoſite thereunto ; 
and tothisend you may ſtrike a trait ftroak dire&ly crofſe the ſhoulders to dire& 
"you to place them even and ſtrait one againſt the other, ſo alſo you may do in other 
places, as the arm-pits, waft, bips, thighes, or any other place , where you ſhould 
place one thing even with the other ; for you muſt have the ſame care in all parts of 
the body, as you have in one place where any bendings or members of the body have, 
or do requirea dire& oppoſition one againſt the other, you may make uſe of this help 
and dire&ion. 

6 Obſerve that if the body turne one way or other, then this troake muſt be fo 
ftruck, ſo that ic may anſwer the bowing of the body, as it the body ſtoop a little 
downwards,the ftroak muſtibe ſtruck (loaping or fideways,and ſo you muſt - tas make 
the ſhoulders and orher things which ſhould ftand ſtrait againſt one another , to be 
ſomewhat higher then one another, fo that that ſide that the body turns upon the 
ſhoulders and other things that otherwiſe ſhould be placed even one againſt the other 
_ _ muſt be made ſomewhat lower the other (ide, more or lefſe, according as the body 
ſtoops more or lefle. | s | 

7 As you areto be carefull in the right placing of all level or paralcljoynte, -ben- 
 .dings,finews and muſles,ſo you muſt look exaftly to all perpendicular joymts,muſles, 

' &c. that is when you have drawn the outmoft draft,andare come to draw the joynts 
and muſlegthat arecontained within the body, you muſt be as exa@ in placing 
themy, that are directly juſt ander one another, as you are in placing them even; that 
are oppoſite one to the other ; andto this end that you may place things exa&tly 
perpendicular, that is in a ſtrait line under one another; you may ſtrike a ſtrait per- 
pendicular line from the throat-pit downe to the privicies, juſt in the middle or 
ſeam of the body, where you may diſcerne the parting of the ribs, and ſo from thence 
ftrait downe to the feet, as you ſhall ſee in the print of the man , the line will dire& 
you to place things evenly perpendicular, that the body may ſtand trait upright,and 
not appear crooked and awry. | 

8 Takenotice of the bowings and bendings that are in the body , to make that 
part that is oppoſite to that which bends to anſwer to it in bending with ir, as if one 
fide of the body bend in, theorher fide muſt ſtand out anſwerable ro the bending in 
' of the other ſide, ifthe back bend out the belly muſt bendin, if che belly come in, the 
back muſt ftick our, if the breech ſtick out, the thigh that anſwers to ic. in oppoſiti- 
on, muft come in : ſo alſo,in any other part of the body; as if the knee bend out, the 
hams that anſwer ro it maſt come in, and ſo for any other joynts in the body this 
rule muſt be exa&ly obſerved, otherwiſe the body will be made grofly and abſurdly, 
and will be very gowry withour any proportion. ob 

9 Indeavour to make all things of an equall proportion andbignes, not to make 
one arme bigger then the other, or oneleg bigger then the other , or one breaſt big- 
ger then the other, or any one part of the body in an unjuſt proportion , bur as e- 
very thing muſt anſwer to rhe bignes of the face,ſo one member muſt anſwer to ano- 
ther in bignes, that ſo theremay be a ſweet harmony in the parts of the body , that 
/ It may not have broad ſhoulders, and a thin ſlender waſte , a raw-bone arme, anda 
thick gowry leg, or any part diſproportionable from the other, unlefle it be ſo that 
any part of the body doth turne awry from our eye, as if the one arme. ſhould be 
ſeen fide-wayces, and the other fore-right then the one arme muſt be made 
ſo much leſs then the other by how much it turns away from our fight, and appears 
lefle to our eyes, and ſo if one legg be ſeen full or fore-right, and the other legg be 
ſeen ſide-wayes, then it myſt bemade ſo much leffe then the other , by how much it 
. turnes away from your fight. | 

10 As you muſt obſerve ajuft proportion in the bignes of your draft, ſoalſo in 
the lengrh , that one thing may not be too long for the other , the body may not 
be too long for the leggs, nor the leggs too ſhort fur the body, nor one legg longer 

then the o_w, nor one.arme longer then the other, but eyery thing may have his juſt 
; 7 + & ht . ! L py" "3 proportion 
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proportion both for bignes and length, unleſs it be ſo the body ſhortens awry in any 
part from your fight, as it one legge ſtand behind another , ic muſt be made ſo much 
the ſhorter then the other , according to that diſtance thar it is removed from your 
eye,and (© it one atme remove ic (elfe any whit from your fight that comes firft to the 
eye, and ſtands neereft to the fight, muſt be made longer then the other, and the other 
be made ſo much the ſhorter, by how much ic turnes away from your tight. So like- 
wiſe if any part of the body be fore-ſhorrned, that is, doe appear fo to your eye,asto 
binder the {ight of the full latitude of that part of the body (as you thall fee more 
perte&ly ſhown when I come to for-ſhorenings )I ſay, upon ſuch an occation the bo- 
dy, or that part of the body muſt be made to ſhorten, according to that propor- 
tion that the eye judges of it, as you ſhall ſee perteftly in the print of the tore- 
ſhortnings. 

IN erve the exaQt diftance of one thing from another,how far diftant they are, 
that you may be exa@ in your draft, and perfe&ly imitate your parterne. 

12 Obſerve how much one part ofthe body fticks out beyond the other , or falls 
in within the other, or whether ic ſtands even with the other, and to this end you 
may ſtrike a ſmall ſtroake downe from the top of the ſhoulder along by the our-fide 
of thebody ftrait down to the feet, and this will dire& you how farre one part of the 
body ſhould ftand out beyond the other, and how far other parts ſhould come in; let 
nothing be done without a rule and judgement. 

13 Let nothing be done hard, ſharpe or cutty, that is, let not the bendings that are 
either in the body, or in the joynts be made as if they were denes or cuts in the fleſh, 
with ſharpe corner ftroakes, but finely round and floaping, like bendings , and nor 
like cuts in the body :. this is a common fault among learners which they cannot 
chuſe but commit. & therfore you ſhould be the more careful of it by imitating your 
patrerneexaQtly, in the very manner of making every ftroake and touch , and indea- 
your tofind out the ground and reaſon of every ſmall ftroak and touch that is given, 
for nothing muſt be done without judgement. 

Now I have given you direQions for the drawing of the body ; I would inthe 
_ place give ſome inftruftions,wherby you might have ſome judgement ina good 

raft. 


Of PerſpeF@ive Proportion. 


| | 5 ee Proportion differeth much from the former, for according to the di- 


ltance of the eye from a thing it judgeth what proportion it hath, as if one part 
ot the body come neerer to theeye, then the other, it is made ſo much begger then 
the other part of the body,which turns away from the eye, as if one legg ftand behind 
another z the formoſt legg that comes firftto the eye muſt be made ſomewhat bigger, 
and longer then the other, becauſe the eye judgeth fo of itz and ſo it is for any other 
part of _ body, the proportion muſt be leſſened, according to the diſtance that it is 
from the eye. | 
The "_- thing in good drafts, is gracefull poſture, and proper a&ion, that is, 
that the rruenaturall motion of every thing be expreſt in the life and ſpirit of it,thar 
is, to quicken the lite by art, as in a King to —_— the greateſt majeſty, by putting 
him in ſuch a gracetull poſture, as may move the ſpeftators with reverence to behold 
him ; and ſo to make a Souldier, to draw him in ſuch a poſture, as may betoken the 
greateſt courage, boldnes and valour ; and fo tomake a Clowne in the moſt detefta- 
bleand clowniſh poſture; and ſo for every thing, that the inward affe&ion and diſ- 
fition of the mind be moſt lively expreſt in the outward aQion and geſture of the 
body. Now that you might attaine to askill herein z' I would counſel] you di- 
ligently to obſerve the works of famous Mafters, who doe uſe to delight themſelves 
in ſeeing thoſe that fight at cuffs, to obſerve the eyes of privy murtherers , the con- 
rage of wreſtlers, the ations of Stage-players, the intiſing allurements of Courte- 
ſans,and thoſe who areled to execution, to mark the contraQing of their brows,the 
motions of their eyes, and the carriage of their whole body , to theend they 
might expreſs them to the life in their drawings and works. 


The third thing in good draft is, loofneſſe, that is, that the body be not m_ 


Foresſbort- 
ning. 


5s Natural- 
. neſſe. 


(14) 
ſtiffe in any part, but that every joynt may have its proper and naturall bending, ſa 
as it may with greaccſt life expreſs your intention, that the figure may nor ſeem lame, 
and the joynts ſtiffe, as if they were not plyable or —_— of bending , bur every' 
joynr and limbe may have its proper and natural moiſture, according as it may beft 
ſuite with, and become the pofture in which the figure is ſetr 

Thefourth thing in drawing is fore-ſhortning, which is to take things as they ap- 
peare to oureye, and not to draw the full length and proportion of every part, but. 
ro mzke it ſhorter, by reaſon the full length and bignes is hid from our fighr; as if 
would draw a ſhip ſtanding fore-right, there can appear but onely her fore-part, the 
reſt is hid from our tight, and therefore cannot be exprefſt ; orifI would draw a horſe 
ftanding fore-right, looking full in my face, I muſt of neceſlity foreſhorten him be .. 
hind, becauſe his (ides and flanks appear not unto me, wherefpre obſerve this rule g 
That you ought rather to imitate the viſible proportion of things , then the proper 
and naturall proportion of them , for the eyeand the underſtanding together being 
dire&ed by theperſpeRive art, ought to be the guide, meaſure and judgeof drawing 
and painting. 

The fifth thing in good drawing is, That every thing be done by the guidance of 
nature, that is, that nothing be expreft, but what doth accord and agree with na- 
ture in every point; as if I would 'makea man turning his head over his ſhoulder, I 
muſt not make him to turne more then nature will permit , not any thing muſt be 
foarſt beyond the limits of nature, neither muſtany thing be made to come ſhort of 
nature, but nature though it is not to be ſtrained beyondits centure, yer it muſt be 
quickned to the higheſt pitch of it, asif I would expreſſe a King, I muſt exprefſe him 
in the moſt Majeftick poſture that I can invent; and if I would drawa Clown, I 
muſt draw him in the moſt clowniſh a&ion that can be,yet muſt neither the one nor 
the other bedrawne in ſucha poſture as will not agree with the motion of nature, 
thar is, to draw ſuch a poſture which a man cannotimitate with h is naturall body, 
= ſo for any thing ele whatſoeyer nature muſt be the patterne of all kind of 

$ r 


Of Drawing Garments, 


Hen you areableto draw naked drafts well, you will finde a matter of no 
y V great difficulty to doe bodies with garments upon them, yet nevertheleſſe it 
will not be amifle ro give you ſome dire&tionsabout the ſame. 

1 Firft, you muſt draw the outmoſt lines of your ents lightly, and in this 
you muſt be very carefull, for the whole grace of a pi lies in the outmoft draft, 
and not in the curious work within, Now that you might performe this exatly, 
you muſt ſuite your garments to the body, and make them bend with the body, and 
not to make them ſtrait there where the body ſhould bend; if you would rightly 
fit thegarments to the body , you muſtobſerye which part of the body bends in or 
out, that the garment may antwer to the body upon the leaſt turning one way or o- 
other the garment may turne with it 3 you muſtalſo obſerve where the body ſhould 
come if it were naked, and there draw your es in the righe place, making it 
bend according as the joynts and limbs of the body ſhould bend : Excellent work- 
men doe make the body appeare plainly thorow the garments, eſpecially where the 
garment lyes cloſe and flat upon the body, and indeed where ever the body bends in 
or ſticks out in any one part more then other, it ſhould be ſhowne in a plaine and 
vihble manner through the garments, which thing you muſt take notice of in your 
drawing, either by a patterne, or by the life. 

2 You muſtbegin at the upper part of the garment, and ſodraw down that part of 
the garment on both fides that lies cloſeſtupon the body, before you draw the looſe 
-— that flies off from the body, for if you draw the looſe part of the garment firſt, 

fore you have finiſht that part that lies next upon the limbs and parts of the body, 
you will be ſoon out, and be apt to place thebody crooked and awry ; and there- 
fore many workmen draw the naked firſt, and afterwards put on their garments; for 
by that means they can better ſee to place the garments rightly's ſo as to hang even 
upon the body, and by this means you _ be ſure to place the body ſtrait that it be 

| | not 


| bs.» | 
not crooked, by drawing thoſe parts of the garment firſt , that lic neereſt upon the 


limbs. 


2 You muſtdraw the greateſt folds firft,and ſo ſtroake your greater folds into lefle, 
and be {ure you let one foldcrofſe another. 


Dire@ions for the beſtowing of your lights. 
1F Ercal! your lights be placed one way in the whole work, as if the light fals fide. 


wayes on your pi&ure, yon muſt make the ether fide which is furtheſt from the 
light, darkeſt, and ſo let your lights be placed altogether, on one fide, and not confu-* 


ſedly ro make bork {ides alike lightned, as if it tood in the midſt of many lights, for . 


che body cannor otherwiſe be lightned equall in all places. 

1 Becauſe thelight doth not with all its brightneffe illuminate any more then that 
parr that is dire&ly oppoſite unto it. 

3 The ſecond reaſon is taken from the nature of oureye , for the firſt part of the 
body coming unco the eye with a bigger angle is ſeen more diſtinitly ; bur the ſe- 
cond part being further off comes te the eye in alefſer angle,and being leſſer lightned 
is not ſoplainly ſeen as the firſt. By-this rule if youare ro draw two or three men 
ſtanding cogerher, one behind another, though all of them receive equally the light, 
yet the ſecond being further from the eye muft be made darker, and the third more 
darke. 

2 That part ofthe body muſt be made lighteft, which hath the light moſt dire&ly 
oppolite to ir, as if the light be placed above the head , then the top of the head muft 
be made lightcft, the ſhoulders next lighteſt, and ſo it muſt looſe by degrees. 

3 That part of the body that ſtands furtheſt our, muſt be made lighteft, becauſe it 
comes neerer to the light, and the light looſeth ſomuch of irs brightnefle , by how 
much any part of the body bends inward, becauſe thoſe parts thar ftick out doe hin- 
der the lofire and full brightneſs of the light from thoſe parts that fall any thing 
more inward, therefore by how much one part of the body fticks out beyond the 0- 
ther it muſt be made'ſo much lighter then the other,or if it fal more inward, it muſt be 
made more darke. 

Sattins and Silks, andall other brighr-ſhining ftuffs, have certain bright refle&i 
ons, exceeding light with ſudden bright glances, eſpecially where the _= falls 
brighteſt , and ſo the refletions are leffe bright,by how much the garment fals more 
inward from the light. | 

The like is ſeen in armour, braffe pots, or any glittering mettals, you ſhall ſee a 
ſudden brightneſſe in the middle or centure ofthe way which diſcovers the ſhining 
nature of ſuck things. 


Of Landskips. : 


Andskip is expreſling of land by hils, woods, caftels, ſeas, valleys, ruines, rocks, 
Cities, rowns,&c. and there is not ſo much difficulty in &, as in drawing figures 
therefore take onely theſe rules for it. £ 
1 The beſt way of making Landskips is to make them ſhoot away one part lower 
then another, which hath been oraftifed our beſt workmen of late, but cthers have 
run intoa contrary error, by making the ip mount up higher and higher,till 
- itreach up a great heigth, that it appears'to tonch the clouds ; asif they had ftood 
at the bortome of a ſteeple, when they took the Earidekip which isaltogether impro- 
per, for we candiſcerne no proſpe& at the bottom of an hill , but the moſf proper 
way of making a Landskip, is to make the neereft hill higheft, and ſo to make the reft 
that are further off, to ſhoot away under that, that the Landekip may appear to be ta« 
ken from thetop ofan hill. bt 
2 Youmuſtbe very careful] to leſſen every thing proportionable to their diftance, 
expreſſing them bigger or lefſe according to the diftance they arefroin the eye. Y 
3 You muſt make all your lights fal one way,both upon theground and trees,and 
gll chings elſe, and all the ſhadows muſt be caft one way. ps 9 
4 You muſt make every thing to have its proper motion, as trees when ey are 
en 
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(18) 
fhaken with the winde, their ſmaller and more pliable boughs muſt be reſembled 
with ſuch an a&ion, as they may ftrike one againſt another , by yeelding and decli- 
ning from that part whence the winde blows ; the ſtiffer boughes muſt have lefſe berv+ 
ding and motion ; you muſt likewiſe obſerve the bending ofa twigg when a bird 
fits upon it, ſo likewiſeifir be forced or preſſed with any other thing. 

So likewiſe you muſt obſerve the motions of the Sea, by repreſenting the divers 
agitations of the waters, as likewiſe in rivers, the flaſhings of the waters upon boats 
and ſhips floating up and downe the waters, you muſt alſo repreſent the motions of 
. waters falling downe from an high place, but eſpecially when they fall upon ſome 
' rock or ſtones, where you ſhall ſee them ſpiriting up in cheaire and ſprinkling all 
abour. 

Alſo clouds in the aire requireto have their motions now gathered together with 
the winds, now violently condenſatediinto haile, thunder-bolts, lightning,rain,and 
ſach like ; finally;you can make nothing which —_— not his proper motions , 
according unto which it ng to be repreſented : obſerve this rule that all your mo- 
tions which are cauſed by the wind muſt be made move one way, becauſe the wind 
can blow but one way at once. 

Thus much for dire&ions to thoſe who are contented to take ſome pains to attain 
ſonoble a ſcience ; Now there follow certain dire&ions for thoſe that are unskilful, 
and have not ſpare time ſufficient to ſpend in the prafife of thoſe dire&ions , yer 
are defirous upon occafions,& for certain ends to take the copies of ſome lefſer prints 
er gin ich they ofcentimes may meet withall, the which are very facile and 

e to be performed. 


How to take the perfeF Draft of any pi@ure. 


ff = ſheet of the fineſt white paper you can get, Yenice paper is the beſt, wer 
it all over with cleane linſed oyle on one fide of thepaper , then wipethe 
oyle off from the paper asclean as you can, then let the paper ſtand and dry, other- 
wiſc it wHl ſpoyl aprinted piQture, by the ſoaking thorow of the oyle z having thus 
prepared your paper, lay it orany printed or painted piture, and you may ſee per- 
tefly thorow and ſo with black lead pen, you may draw it over with eaſe : after you 
have thus drawne the pifture on the oyled paper, put it upon a ſheet of cleane white 
paper, and with a little fticke pointed, or which is better wicha feather , taken 
out of a Swallows wing, draw over yqur ſtroakes which you drew upon the oyled 
paper, and ſo you ſhall have the ſame very prettily and neatly , and exa&tly drawne 
upon the white paper which. you may ſet out with colours at your own pleaſure. 


| | Another way. | 
His drawn the Pi&ure, take the oyled paper, and put it upon a ſheet of clean 
. white paper, and prick over the drawing with a pen, then from the clean ſheer 
that was pricked, pownlc it upon another, that ic take ſome ſmall coal, powder it 
fine, and wrap it in peice of ſomefine linnen, andbinde it up therein loofly, and 
clap it lightly over all the pricked line by little and little, and afterwards draw ir 
over againe by little and lictle,and afcerwards draw it over againe with a pen or pen- 
{el], or what you pleaſe. 
Another way. 
T=> a ſheet of fine white paper, and rub it all over on one fide with black-lead, 
orelſe with vermilion tempered witha little freſh.butter, then lay this coloured 
{ide upon a ſheet of white paper, then lay the piure you would copy out upon the 
other fide of the coloured paper, and with a ſmall pointed fticke, or with a Swal- 
lows quill goe overall the fttoakes of your pifture, and then you ſhall have your 
ſtroakes very prettily drawn on the white paper. 
| Another way. 
Ake a piece of white Lanthorne horne, and lay it upon your pifure, then with 
a hard nipt pen made with a;Ravens quill draw the ſtroake of your pi&ture upon 
thehorne, and when it isdry, breath upon the horne twice or thrice , and preſſe ir 
hard upon a peice of white paper a little wetted , andthe piture you drew upon the 
horn, will ftick faftupon the paper. . l Another 


UMI 


Another way. ; k 
Ake a ſheet of white per, rub ir all over with freſh butter, and dry it in by thy 
'Þ fire; then rub one fideof it all oyer-with lamp-black or Jake, or any otherco 
lour finely ground : lay this paper upon a ſheet of taire paper with the coloured {ide 
downwards, and upon ir lay the piure you would copy out , and trace the ſtroake 
over wieh a fecher of a Swallows wing, and you ſhall have your defire, 
| Another way. 

Ake ſome lake, and grinde it fine, and temper it with lin-ſeed oyle, and after. 
T wards with a pen draw with this mixture, inſtead of inke,. all the out-ftroakey 
ot any paper piRture, alſo the muſles, then wet the contrary fide of the piture, and 
preſſe ic hard upon a ſheer of cleane white paper , and ir will leaye bchindit all the 
{troakes of the {aid pifture that you drew over it, | 

| Another way. "IS 
*T Ake Printers blacke, grinde it fine, and temperit with faire water, and witha 
(= dipt therein draw over the maſter ſtroakes, and'out-lines of the muſles , wet then 
a faire paper with a ſpunge, or other thing , and clap the paper upon ic, preſling 
it very hard thereupon, and you ſhall finde the ftroakes you drew left. upon' the 
faire paper, os | 


| Another moſt eaſie way. 

Aya paper print upon a bright glafſe window, or paper window that is: oyled 
Lk the back-ſide of, the print upon the window , then lay a clean paper upon 
the print, and draw the out-ftroaks upon the paper , which may viſibly ſee you, it 
being ſ{ctr up againft the light, and if you wil ſhadow it finer you may. 


An caſie way to leſſen any PiFure that is to draw a piure from another in 
. a leſſer (ompaſſe. | 


Put take a ruler and a black-lead plummet made an even ſquare; now, you 
L muſtdivide the ſquare into divers equal parts with a pair of compaſſes, and draw 
lines with a ruler an black-lead plummet quite over thepifture, make alſo other 
lines acroffe, ſo that-the pifture may be divided into equall ſquares, then take a faire 
paper and make as navy ſquares upon tas there is in the pifturez you may make 
them as little as v0u will, but be ſure they are equall in number with thoſe in the 
Pifure , having thus drawne over the picture and paper into ſquares; take a 
black-lead perrand draw the pictureby little and litcle,paſſing from ſquare to ſquare, 
and in what part of the {q;+re ur picture lies,in that ſame ſquare put the drawing, 
and inthe ſame placeof th: 'auare upon the paper untill you have finiſhed the whole, 
then draw it over with a pen, in which ſecond drawing of it over you mayeafily 
mend any faalc ; 'when ir is dry rub it oyer with the crumme of white bread , and it 
will take off all the black-lcad ftroakes, and your draft onely will remaine faire 


upon the paper. 


Ar eaſte Way to take the naturall aud lively ſhape of the leafe, of any 
hearbe or tree, which thing paſſeth the art of man to imitate” 
w_ with Pen or Penſell. 


| | Firs take the leafe that yon would have, and gently bruiſe the ribs and veines on 

L che back-ſide of it, afterwards wet that fide with linſed oyle, and then prefle ic 
hard upon a peice ofcleane white paper, and ſa you ſhall have the perfect figure of the 
ſaid leafe with every veine thereof ſo exactly expreft,as being lively colored, it would 
{ſeem to be truly naturall, x 


Of Waſhing * Maps or Prints. 


W farts Pictures is nothing elſe but the ſetting them out with colours, and 


for the cficQing hereof you muſt be provided with ſtore of penſels, ſome ws 
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ier han oher , Allum-water, Gum-water, Water 4 Sope aſhes, ſize, varniſh, 
2nd ftorc of good colours well prepared, | 


How to wakg Allum Water, and the nſe of it. 


Akea quart of faire water, and boyle it in a quarter of a pound of Allum , ſeeth 

ic untill che Allum be deſolyed, then let ir ſtand a day , and ſo make uſe of ir. 

Wirh this water you muſt wet over your pi&ures that you intend to colour, for 
it will keepthe colours from finking into the paper , alſo it will addea luſtre unto 
the colours, and make them ſhew fairer,and it will alſo make them continue the lon- 
ger without fading; you muft let the paper dry of ic ſelfe after you have once wet- 
red ir, before you eicher lay on your calours, or before you wet ic againe, for ſome 
paper will need to be wer foure or five times. 

{f you intend to varniſh'your pifures, after you have coloured them you ;muſt 
firſt ige them, that is, rub them oyer with white ſtarch with a bruſh, inſtead ofdo- 
ing them with Allum water, but be ſure you fize it in eyery place, or elſe the varniſh 
.- will Gnkerbkorow : Note, if your yarniſh be too thick you muſt pat into it fomuch 

-Turpentine oyle as will make it thinner, 


How to make Gum-water, 


T Ake cleane water a pint, ard put it into three ounces of the cleareſt and whiteſh 
Gum: araback, and let ic ſtand untill the gum be deſfolved , and fo mix all your 

coloyrs with it; if the gum water be very thick it will make your colours ſhine,but 

ther your.colours willnot work ſo cafily, therefore the beft is, that the water benot 

made too thick nor too thin, ; 

"WL A | How to make Lime water, 

Akeunſack'c lime,and cover it with water,an inch thick,let it ſtand ſo one night, 
inthemorning power off the clear water and reſerve it tn a cleane thing for your 

= Z hay chis water you muſt temper your ſap green when you would have a blew 

colour oft. 


Fo How to make water of Soap- Aſhes. 


C77 Soap-aſhes a night in rain-water, in the morning powre off the cleareſt, 
This water is to temper you Brazil withall. | 


Or How to makg Size 
o b Akea quantity of blew, and let ic ſteep a night in water , to make it the readier 


to melc_ in the morning, then ſet ic on a coal of fireto melt, which done, to 
try whether ic be neither too ſtiffe nor tao weak, for the meaneſt is beſt, take a ſpoon- 


| * full thereof and ſer it in the aire to cool, or fill a muſle ſhell with it, and let it ſwim 


in coldwater, to cool the ſooner if it be too ſtiffe when it is cold put more water 
to it, if too weake then put more glew into it, and when you would uſe it, make 
it lukewarme, and fa uſc it. 

This is to wet your cloaths in if you intend to paiſt your maps or piures upon 
cloath, or you may take-white ſtarch and wet your ſheer, and wring it out, ſo 


\ | ftraineicypona frame, grnail it ſtretched upon a wall orboard{, and fo paift your 


" "maps or pictures thereon, 
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The Names of all the Colonrs Pertaining to Waſhing. 


Blews. Reds. Whites. Blacks. 
lew-bice. Vermillion. ] Ceruſe . Printers Black, 
ndico, Lake. White-lead. pickt. | Ivory Burnt, ' 
Blew. verditer. Red-lead. | F » 

Greens. Yellows. Browns. |, 
Verdigreece. Tellow-berries. Spaniſh Brown. 
V arditer=green. Saffron, Umber or 0, 
Sap-green. Light- Maſticote. - | Haire Colonr. j 
Copper-green. J 

Of the tempering your Colours. 


Ome colours muſt be grownd,and ſome waſht : ſuck colours as are to be grownd 
> Jyou muſt firſt ; very fine, in faire water, and ſo let them and anddry, and 
#fterwards grind them again in Gum-water. 

Thoſe that are to be waſht muſt be thus uſed, 

| a quantity of the colour you would have waſht , and pur it into ſhell, or 

earthen diſh, then cover it all over with pure faire water , and ſo ſtir up and 
downe fer a while together with your hand, or a wooden ſpoon till the water be all 
coloured, then ler the colour finke a little to thebottome, and before it be quite ſet- 
led, pour out the top into another diſh, and fo the bottome away , and let the 
other ſtand till it be quite ſerled, and then powre off the water,and mixe it with gum- 
water, and ſo uſe it. | 


What Colours muſt be Grownd, and what waſht. 


Grownd. Waſht. "4 Steept. 
Indico. | Blew-Bice. Verdigreece in Vineger. 


Blew-Verditer. | Theſe muſt | | Sap-green in Vineger. 
Green-Perditer, .\,be on- 2.4 Tellow-berries in Allum water. 


bite- lead. Red-lead. ly till Saffron in faire water. 


Spaniſh -Browne, CYLight-Maſticoat. Cater be een is made of Copper. 
"Vinber. | | ciently 
| | Printers Black. coloured. | 

Ivory Burnt. 


How to make Copper-Green. 


T= Copper plates, orany ſhreds of Copper, and put diſtilled Vineger to them, 
ſer them in a warme place untill the Vinegar become blew, then powrethat Vi- 
neger into another por, well leaded, and poure more Vineger upon the Copper 
plares againe, letting that alſo ſtand untill itbeof a blew colour, then poure it unto 
the former liquor, this may youdoe ſo often untill you have liquor enough, then 
Jet that liquor ftand in the Sun, or upon a flow fire till ic be thick enough, and it will 
be an excellent greer. 


The wſeand naiure of every particular Colour. 


1 [DLew-Bice is the moſt excellent Blew next to Ultermarine, which is too good to 
4Iwaſh withall, and therefore I leave it out here, and putin Blew-bice, which 


will very well ſerve in the ſteed of ic, and indeed you may leave out both and uſe 
Smalr 


7 MINS. 
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Smalr in the ſteed of them, but that it will not worke fo well as Biſe ; no Bile is too 
good to uſe upon all occalions , but onely when you intend to beſtow ſome coſt and 
pains upon a piece, otherwiſe you may ute no other blew in your worke then blew 
Verditer, with which you may make a pretty good ſhift without any other blew, I 
mcanein ordinary worke. 
2 Indico isa dark blew, and is uſed principally to ſhadow with upon your other 
blew Indico, and yellow berries mixed rogether make a dark green to ſhadow other 
greens with in the darkeſt places. 
3 Blew Verditer isa very bright pleaſant blew , and the eaſieſt to worke with in 
water : it is ſomewhat inclining to a green, and being mixed with yellow-berries it 
makes a good green : this blew is moſt uſed. 
4 Verdigreece is a good green,bur ſubje& to decay : when it is dry upon the paper 
it wil be of a lighter colour then it is when you lay ic firſt on , therefore to preſeryt 
it from that faulc, put ſome ſap green among itto diſſolve in it, and it will make it 
keep irs colour ; this colour is of a poy{onuus nature, and therefore you muſt be 
carefull how you uſe it, that it come not neer your mouth. There is diſtilled Ver- 
digreece to be bought at the Coller-ſhops, thar is a far better green then the other,but 
it is ſomewhat dear, and the other will ſerve inſteed of ir. | 
5 Verditer-Green is alight green, ſc|dome uſed in any thing but in colouring of 
Landskips, thoſe places that ſhould ſhow a far off, and ir is good for ſuch a purpoſe, 
becauſe it is ſomewhat inclining toa blew, but you may make a ſhift to doe any thing 
well enough without it ;- for alittle blew Verditer mixt with Copper green and|alict - 
tle whice, will make juſt ſuch another colour. 

| 6 Sap-green is adarke durty green, andnever uſed but to ſhadow other greens in 
the darkeſt places, or elſe tolay upon ſome darke ground, behind a piQure, which 
requires to be coloured with a darke green , but you may make ſhift. wel] enough 
without this green, for Indico and Yellow-berries make juſt ſuch another Co- 
lour. 

7 Copper-green, it is an excellent tranſparent green, of a ſhining nature if it be 
thickned in the Sun, or upon a ſoftly fire, andit is moſt uſed of any green in waſhing 
of prints,eſpecially in colouring of the grafſe ground or trees, for itis a moſt perfe& 
gralle-green. , 

$ Vermillion it is the perfeeſt Scarlet colour , you need. not grinde it, no 
nor waſh it, it is fine enough of it ſelfe, onely temper it with your finger in 
a gally pot or oyſter ſhell, with gum-water, and it will be ready for your uſe, it you 
put a little yellow-berries amongftir, ic vvill makeit the brighter colour, this is 
principally uſed for garments. 

9 Lake, [tis an excellent Crimſon colour,vvich.it you may ſhadovy Vermilion, or 
your yellovy garments in the darkeſt places ;. vvith.it you make a skie colour, being 
mixed onely vvith vyhire ; vvith it you make fleſh colour , ſometimes mixed toge- 
ther vvith vyhite and alirtle red-lead, it is an excellent colour of ir felfe_to cblour 
garments, or the like Indian lake is the beft Iake, but too good to'be uſed to waſh 

prints with, unleflſe you intend to beſtow great cutiofity upon your worke ; but the 
b:{t ſort of ordinary lake will ſerve well enough for ordinary uſes,but that alſo will 
be ſomewhat coſtly. 

Thorefore inſtead thereof you may uſc Red-Inke thickned upon the fire, and it will 
ſerve very well for your purpoſe, and better then Lake, unlefſe it be very good. 

Note if you would make a light sKkie colour of your red-inke, you muſt nor 
thicken it, or if you would mix it among your fle(l;-colour you muſt nor thicken ir, 
you ſhould rather chuſfe ro ſhadow your Vermillion wich Spaniſh browne then thick 
red Inke, which will ſerve well for that purpoſe, andis much cheaper, but ir is not 
altogether ſo bright a colour and cleare. 

10 Red-Jcad js theneareſt to an Orange colour, and putting a little yellow ber- 
rics into ſome of it, will make it a perfe& Orange colour, but if you mean to make 
fleft-colour of it, you muſt put no yellow, but onely then when you would make ati 
Orange colour. This colour is uſed for the colouring of buildings or high-wayes 

inLandskip, being mixed with a lictle white. Alſo ic is the onely bright colour to 
ſhadow yellow garments with, to make them ſhow like changeable Taffity; ic is 
good alfoto colour any light ground in a pifture, taking only the thin (water of it, 
and fo for ſcverall otheruſes as you ſhall fee occaſion for it, 


11 Yellow 
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T  foreihorten frete ſcene forwards, muiT make the otc marked A, and from thore proportions and 
meafurcs mark ed 12.74, drawe —_—_ Peependliculars vntill they cutt the Dia and conuey thence radell, to make the S, hadoaud Gote vnder 
the place of thr  foreflorined ' foote, and from the ſaid Shadowed you muſt rayſe perpenditulars wito the place 
there mecting with the leucll liner th 


the ſarde foote to be fhortened which 
at proceeds from the /A rt  foote hy mterſe tion! of them there, queth vs the e/ard 
\heere repreſented. wherees the torr of the frete are marked AB.CDE,” and he 
s the foote marked with C. ſeenc on 


vote afvde w*hi; proportions and m 


res fernc on the injpde of the 
nao 


ofte Geometrically prefhorined as aprare 
Iyke 15 fo be obſerved for the  foote ſeenc-by the heele marked B, and aho for 
the foreparte, and lafty in {ike forte for the foote nerkes D arc - forefhortued by the ſame rules as the former., 


Note, 


£28) 

11 Yellow berries, it is moſt uſed in waſhing of all other yellows, it is bright, 
andrranſparent, fit for all uſes, and is ſufficient without theuſe of any other yel- 
low | | 
12 Saffron is adeepyellow if you let it ſtand a pretty while; it is good princi- 

ally to ſhadow yellow- berries with, inſtead of Red-lead : and ir-is ſomewhat a 
25 han ſhadow, but you may make {hift well enough without this colour', for red- 
lead, and yellow-berries make juſt ſuch another colour. | 

13 Light Mafticote; It is alight yellow, juſt like yellow bercies and whire, and 


* therefore you may ſhift well enough without it, only for the ſaving you a labour 


ro mixe your yellow berries with white when you have occaſion for a light yel+ 
low, which you may ſometimes make uſe of to colour a light ground in a pifture, 
and then ſhadow it with the water of burnt umber, or red-lead, that is the thinneſt 
part of the colour, 1 | 

14. 15. Cerufe, It is the beſt white, if it be good and finely ground ready to your 
hand, as you. may have it at ſome colour ſhops, or for want of it buy white-lead 
pickt to your hand, either of them will ſerve well enough ; any of theſe being min + 
led with another colour, they make it lighter, and the more you put the lighter they 
will be, as you ſhall finde in the uſing of them. 

"16 Spaniſh Browne is a dirty browne colour, yet of great uſe, not tocolour any 
garment with, unlefſe it be an old mans gowrie, but to ſhadow Vermillion, or to lay 
upon any darke ground behind a Pi&ure , or to ſhadow yellow berries in the darkeſt 
places, when you want Lake, or thick red Inke. 

17 Ic isthe beſt and brighteſt colour whrn it is burnt in the firetill it be red-hot, 
but if you would colour any hare, horſe, dog, or the like , you muſt not burne ir, 
but for other uſes it is beſt when itis burnt as to colour any wooden poſt, bedies 


| ef trees, or any thing elſe of wood, or any darke ground in a pifture; it is not to 


be uſed about any garments, unlefſe you would colour many old mens gownes, or 
caps ſtanding together, becauſe they muſt not be all of one colour of black , there- 
fore for diſtin&tion and varieties ſake you may uſe Umber un-burnt for ſome of 


them. | 
13 Printers blacke is moſt uſed, becauſe it is eaſieſtto be had; "and ſerves very well 


- In waſhing : Note, Yeu muſt never put any black amongſt your colours to make 


them dark, for it will make them dirty, neither ſhould you ſhadow any colour with 
black, unlefſe ic be Spaniſh browne, when you would colour an old mans gowne, 
that requires to be done ofa ſad colour ; for whatſoever is ſhadowed with black will 
look dirtily, and not bright faire and beautifull. 

19 Ivory burnt or want of that bone burnt, it is the blackeſt black that is, and ic 
is thus made; Take Ivory,or for want of it ſome white bone,and pur it into the fire 
till it be thorowly burned, then take it out andlet it cool, and fo {lit it in the mid- 
dle,and take out the lackeſt of it in the middle andgrindeit for your uſe. | 


Dire@ions for the mixing of your colours. 


| bawagary. of any colour, you muſt be very carefull you makeit not too. fad ; if 
one colour be ſadder then the other that you mixe with it, put in but alittle and 
a little of the ſad colour, till you ſee it be ſad enough for your purpoſe, forif you 
make yourcolour too ſad, you will very hardly recover it in mixing, and if you lay 
it ſo on your piure, you can never recover, but ifit be too light you may !makeit 
darker at your pleaſure. | | 
' 2 In mixing your colours you muſtbe very carefull that you put not your pen-« 
{ell out of ofie colour into another , for that will ſpoyle and dirty all your colours 
unlefſe you waſh your penſellcleane and then wipe the water out of them. 
' 3- Black is not to be mingled with any colour but white!, for it will dirty all o- 
ther colours, and make them look unpleafant. | 

4 You ſhonld when you mixe any colours , ſtir them about with your penſell 
that ſo you might ſtir up the colour,and might not take thethin water only to mixe, 
nor yet the bottome onely, but the water being well coloured poure it out into a 


hel], and then tir the other colour in like manner, and ſo mingle them together; you 


ſhould 


\\ W\ \\ 
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Aſb- colour. 
Orange. 
Light-green 


. forbrick houſes or others, when many 
' withas many various colours as you can well uſe about 


-.5 when it is boyledgfraine the Log-wood through a clour, cleane 
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ſhould poure out theligheeſt colour firſt, that ſo 'you might the better k 
quantity of the ſadder will ſerve your a7 you Mig th ter know what 


Particular Direioxs for the compounding of Colors or mingling one 
Colour with another | 
How to make a Purple Colour. 


" T eneailte Ak ſeeth ic in Vinegar and ſmall beer, in an earthen pot, and 
Noche, 


pat a liccle. Allum therein, untill you tafte ir rd be ſtrong on = tongue , and 
. th p 
ſolcr the water ftand and copl for your uſe, - re OY and 


i $0 ON aca. # 
Ouwnay make purple colour with mixing biſe add lake together, or if you want 
biſe » you may uſeblew'V 5, but it will not ſerve your purpoſe ſo well as 
blew bile, but thick red-Inke will c at all rides as wel as lak+ in waſhing. | 


> => "How ts" make Red Inke. | | 


BY Brazill as you doe the Log-wood, and ftraine the brazill through a clout 


as before. 
Fg 4 A Fleſh Colour, BE =. 
I: 1s made of white and a little lake,and a little red-lead mixed,a yery ſmall quan- 
Ftity of cach ; you may make it as light, or as red as you pleaſe, by putting more 
orlefſe white in it ſhadow in the cheeks and other places, by purcing in a little more 


lake and red-lead into it, if you would haveit a ſwarthy complexion to diſtinguiſh 


the mans fleſh from the womans, pur a little yellow Oker among your fleſh, and for 
your ſhadow put a little more lake, and a ſmal quantity of burne umber.. 

An Aſh colour is compounded ofblack and white. | 

You may make yourgreens lighter by mingling it well with yellow berries or 


white, 
Colours for Buildings. 4 
JN waſhing we doe not obſerve the natural colours of every thiph, as to expreſſe va- 
riety of colours and pleaſantneſſe to the fight , that the things may ap- 


pear beautiful to the eye, yet ſo as they may not be contrary to reaſon, 'and'beac- 
counted ridiculous; but that we doe ſomewhat imitate natural things, and 
here and there adde ſome beauty by pleaſant colours, more then doth uſually 
and commonly appeare in the natural things themſelves, ſo that alchough the na- 
turall chings themſelves doe very rarely appear in ſuch voy or Ffach 
kind of colours, yet it may be imagined that it is poſſible that ar ſome tin 

doe or may be made ( without derogating from the rule of, nature 8 
ſon )tv appear in ſuch colours as you haveexpreſt them in, by thisrule sJ 
guide yur ſelfein colouring of any thing,andprincipally in buildings,andyn Lai 
skips, therefore when you would colourany buildings, you muſt do if with as mach 


variety of pleaſant colours as the utmoſt extent of nature and reaſon will permir,, 


yet not without reaſon, or beyond he limits of nature, ; a. 

In colouring buildings you may ſometimes uſe black and white for the wals, con- 
duits or other things, where you think fit ſometimes, you may uſe red-lead and white 
houſes ſtand together you muſt colour them 
buildings ; ſometimes you 
may uſe umber and white, and ſometimes lake and white, or red-inke and white, for 


varieties ſake, and iffou want more variety , you may put. herg and there in ſome 
have laid them on. 


places Varditer and white , all theſe you muſtſhadow after you 


big. TR Fg” Colours for Landrkips. 
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Or the neereſtand darkeſt ſaddeſthils lay burnt Umber, and for the light places 


you muſt put ſome yellow to your _” Umber, ,for the next hils lay Cop. 
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per green well'thickned with the fire, orin the Sun; in the next hils further off, 
;ningle ſome yellow berries wich your copper green, and let the fourth degree be 
done with green verditer, and the furtheſt and fainteſt places with blew Bice, or for 
want of that with blew verdicer mingled with white tor the lighteſt places, and ſha- 
dowed with blew verditer in the ſhadows, ſomewhatthick ; he dgh-wayee muſt be 
done commonly wirh red-lead and white, and for variery you may uſe; ſonietimes 
yellow Oker, and ſhadow ic with burnt Umber, which colour you may uſe alſo for 
ſandy. rockgand hils; the recks muſt be done with yarious colours, in ſome places 
with black'and white,in ſome,places with red-lead and white,and ſome muſt be done 
with umber and white,and ſome with blew and white,and other colours,ſuch as you 
think do neereſt reſemble rocks, but alwayes endeavour to do them with pleaſant co- 
lors as much as you can;the water muſt be done wth black varditer and white, fome- 
times ſhadowed with copper green, a little verdicer blew, when the banks caft agreen 
ſhadeuponthe water,at other times it muſt be ſhadowed with blew verditer alone,and 
where the water is very-darke in the ſhadows, it muſt be ſhadowed with little In- 
dico, ſome copper green thickned, and ſome blew yerditer : the bodies of trees muſl 
bedone with burnt umber, andthe Igaves muſt be done with ſuch greens as the 
ground is, and the whole Landskip mult be ſhadowed afrer you. have laid on the firſt 
colours, the darker greens muſt ſhadow.the lighter, Spaniſh brown then muſt ſhadow 
red lead and white, and fo the others as before, | Tp As 


Colours for the Jhie. 


TT Ight Maſticote, or yellow-berries and white, for the loweft and lighteſt places , 
| nem not thickned,, and white for the next,degree, blew bice and white 
for the next degree and blew bice alone for the higheſt of all : infteed of bice you may 
uſe verditer,all theſe muſt be ſo laid on and wrought one into another, that you may 
not receive any ſharpneſſe in the edge of your colour , but that they may be ſo layd 
on,that you cannot perceive where you began to lay them on,they muſt be ſodrown- 


ded one into another. 34 z 
For Cloud-coloburs, you may uſe ſometimes blew verditer, and white ſhadowed 


wich blew verditer , ſorgerimes light Maſticote ſhadowed with blew verditer , and 
ſomerimes Lake and white or red inke,and white ſhadowed with blew varditer, 


What Shadows muſt be uſed for every colour in Garments. 
"TAke this generall rule, That every colour is made to ſhadow it ſelf, either if you 


4 mingleit with white, for the light and fo ſhadow it with the ſame colour, un- 


= 


\. -2 Indico: ; darkee Dag 


colour to ifdow ir 


”* Verdirer opperg dit is the ack plac of af with fap-grcen. 
5 Sap-gteen.is uſed only to ſhadow other greens , andnot to lay for'a ground in 


10 Yellow-berries, the natural ſhadow for it is Ulmber, but for beauties _- it is 
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{dome ſhadowed with Umber, but ſometimes , and moſt commonly with red-lead, 
and che darkeſt touches with thick red-inke, or Spaniſh browne, ſomerimes for vari- 
eties ſake it is ſhadowed with Copper green thick, and ſomcrimes wich blevy Bice, or 
Blevy verditer, and vvith any other beauritull colour. 
11 Saffron isſhadovved vvith thick red Inke or Lake. | 
12 Light Maſticore, vvith the thin vvater of Red-lead. ek 
13, 14. White Ceruſe,and vvhite lead vvith a little black amongſt ſome of it ming- 
Icd. 
15 Spaniſh brovvn vvith black,but that is not uſed in any bright garment. 
16 Unmber vvith black mingled vvith ſome of it. . 
17 Black cannot be ſhadovved vvith any colqur darker then it felfe. 


| DireFions for the laying on of your Coloxrs, 


| __ muſt lay your colours on of ſuch athickneſfſe, I meane your body*d colours 

that you may ſee how to ſhadow them to perceive where the ſhadows are, and 

nor lay on your colours ſo thick that you cannot perteive the print , nor how and 
where to ſhadow it, 


2 You muſt always lay on your lighteſt colours firſt, and then ſhadow them after- 
wards. | 
3 You muſt lay on your colours very ſmooth with your penſel , that the colour 
may not lye thicker in ſome places then in others, and to that end you thould take 
' your penſell pretty full of colour when you ſhould cover a garment all over ( other- 
wiſe not) that ſo you may lay the colour ſmooth before it dry, for you cannot well 
ſmooth them afterwards when they are once dry ; therefore when you lay them on 
be as quick as you can in covering the garment, that you may have covered it all over 
before your colour be dry in any part, _ this means you ſhall be the better a» 
bleto lay it ſmooth ; ſome colours are harder to lay then others ; thoſe that are 
the moſt ſandy colours, as varditer, bice, red-lead, &c. arc hardeft to lay ſmooth on, 
and therefore you muſt be the more carefall in them. 


What Colours ſet off beſt together. 


1 Jlews ſet off well enough with red, yellows, whites, browns and blacks, 
They ſet of beſt wich reds, whites and browns. 
They ſer not off well with greens and purples. 


2 Greens ſet off well with purples, yellows or browns. 
They ſer off beſt with purples and reds. | ] 


They ſet nor off well with blews or blacks, nor whites, unleſſc ic be a fad green. 
3 Reds ſer off well with yellows, blews, greens and whites. | 
They fer off beft with yellows and blews. 


Thi y ſet not off with purples browns or blacks. 


4 Yellows ſer off well with reds, ſad blews, greens, browns purples. 
T hey ſer off beſt with reds and blews. : Pre 


They ſetnot off well with light greens or blacks or whites. 
5 . Whites fer off with gll colours. 
They ſer off beſt with black and blew. 
. _ 6 Browns ſet off very well wichno colour, but are uſed ſometimes upon neceſ- 
« ity, they ſet off worſtof all with black, becauſe they are ſo neer alike. 
*., 7 Blacksarenot uſed but upon neceflary occafions in ſome things that doe need- 


* =, fully require;itanf fo it ſers off well enough with almoſt any colour , becauſe it js 


not like any,” but differs ſomewhat from all. 
How to write Gold with Pen or Penſell, 


Ake a ſhell of Gold,and put a little Gum-water into it, and fo tir it about with 


, your penſe], bur you muſt put very little Gum-water, and then you may uſe ic 
as you doe other colours. K Thus 


| 


The particularities of Hands, ſcene 
Within, without,or on the (Palme, on the Back 
or Sydewfe I. 


(Ihe rt, the Hand Confi/teth of 7 £5 of the Wole,of which yo to make the three equall exdicularly 13. 2.the bo lack guar es 1 
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£ 
and roppe therof exceeding the upper joynt of | hy Mo feenes | ara divided tr: : che 
: hight wnto the vpper joyne of F Lutle tiager, as pms of f Hand reproſenced atB econd or midle_ jo; 0 
Then « 10067 6. 1h of Writ iT $2 the mcafare of f Wole the ba/e or lower part of which ts pr ways Mandy one 
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Thus by a little praftifſe you may become perfe& in this Art, and learne the full 
perteion ot it, 


How to lay Gold or Silver on Gum water. 


F< Ake five or fix leaves of Gold or Silyer, and grinde them 'with a ſtiffe gum=wa- 

, ter; and a pretty quantity of Salt, as fine as poſſibly you can, then put them in- 
toa Jar glaſſc, and fill the glafſe almoſt ful of faire water, to the end rhe ſtiffe water 
may difjolve, and ſo the Gold goe to the bottom , let ir ſtand three or foure houres, 
then poure away theliquor from the gold, and put in more cleane water, and fir ic 
about, and let it ſettle again, and then poure the ſame water to this ſo ofcen untill 
you ſee your gold or filver clean waſhed : then take a clean water , and put theretc a 
lictlepeice of Sal Almoniack, and great Salt, and let it ſtand the ſpace of three days 
in a box made of wax, or in ſome cloſe ſpace: then take a piece of Glovers leather K 
and pick away the skin-{ideand put the gold andthe water therein, tye itup, then 
hang it on a pin, and the ſalt will fret through, and the Gold will remain , which 
you ſhall temper with the glayr of an egge, and ſo uſe it with pen or pen(el. 

You muſt diaper on gold with lakeand yellow Oker, but on filver wich Cereſe. 

Let your Gum-water be made goodand fiiffe, and lay it on with your penſel where 
you would guild, then take a Cuſhion that hath a ſmooth Leather, and turn the bot- 
tom upware, upon that cut your gold with a ſharpe knife, in what quantity you 
will, and to take it up draw the edge of your knife tinely upon your tongue, that it 
may be onely wet, with which do but touch the edge of your gold, and it will come 
up, and you may lay it as you liſt, but before you lay it on let your Gum be almoft 
dry, and being {aid prefſeit down, hard with the ſcut ofan hair, afcerwards burniſh 


it witha dogs tooth. 
Of Limming. 


--Imming confiſteth not only in the true proportioning of a pifture , but alſo in 
the neat and lively colouring of the ſame , whereby the worke is exceedingly 
graced, and moft lively ſet out in proper colours, moſtneerly reſembling the life. 


How to chuſe your Penſels. 


Fc them be clean and ſharpe pointed, not cleaving in too in the hair, they muſt be 


full and thick, next the quil], and ſodeſcending intoa round and ep point; if 
you finde any onehaire longer then other, take it away with the flame ofa Candle, 


paſſing the penſel through the flame, you muſt have ſeveral] penſels for ſeyerall co- 
lours. | | 
Gum- Araback, 


'A' Mongft all your colours you muſt mingle gum Araback , the beſt and whiteſt, 
AY you ſhould have alwayes ready,finely poudred (or diſſolved in fair wa- 
ter Jand ſo witha few drops of pure water, mingle.it with your colour, and temper 
them together til the gum bedifſolved and incorporated with the colours, 

; | | 
How to grinde your Colours 
ag) 4 
Ou muſtgrind your colours either upon a perphire Serpentine , or pibble ſtone, 
Y ok aur bardeſ , and therefore the beſt ro grind upon ; grind then wich 
faire water onely, without gum, and when you have ground them very fine, put them 
epon a chalk ſtone, end therelert them dry,and when they are dry take them off from 


the chalke and reſerve them for your uſe, in papers or boxes. 
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The Names of your Colours, 


Whites. Yellows. Greens. Blews. 
Ceruſe. Maſticote. Sap-green. Yr Indico. 
White-lead, Tellow-Oker. Pink & blew biceFJUltermarine. 
Engliſh Oker. Green bice. Blew bice. 
Ceday-green. Smalt. 
A. Verditure. 

Browns. Reds. Blacks. 
Umber. India Lake. AC Cheriſtone-burnt. 
Spaniſh -browne. Red-lead. Ivory burnt, 
Cullins-earth, Red-Oker. Lamblacke, 


What Colours muſt be Waſht, and what ground. 


Ground. Waſhe. 

Ceruſe. _ | Vmber. | Red-lead. Smalt. 
White-lead. | Spaniſb- brown. Maſticote. Verditer. 
Indian- Lake. Colens-earth. Green-bice. Sap-green. 
Engliſh Oker. | Cheriſtone-black. Cedar-green. | Is to be ſieept in 
Pink, 4 Toory-blacke. Ultermarine. water, 

Indico. 1 [| Blewbine | 
D - 


How to waſh your colours, 


Ake ſome blew bice or other colour you would waſh and put it into adiſh full 
'Þ ofpure water, ſtir ic for a while together, till the water be all coloured, then 
let it ftand awhile, and the corruption will flect upon the water, then poure away the 
water, and fill the diſh with freſhwater , and ſtir ic as before till the water be trou-- 
bled and thick 3 which done, before it be halfe ſerled, poure it out into another diſh, 
leaving the dregs and ſecthings of your colour in the former diſh, which you muſt 
caſtaway, the troubled and coloured water being poured into your ſecond diſh, pur 
more water to it, and waſh itasbefore, then let ic ſettle cill it be clear, and 
poure off the water, waſhing it againe, and again, it any ſcum ariſe, which may make 
foure or five ſorts, ſtill pouring halfeche thin water into another diſh, and waſhing ic 
as aforeſaid; when you have waſhed it often, and finde it well clenſed, poure away 
the water, then ſet the colour in the Sun to dry,and when it is dry,ftrike off the faint- 
eſt part of thecolour, lying abou the ſides of the diſh with a feather, and fo uſe it for 
your fineſt work, the reſt will ſerve well for courſer worke. 

When you would uſe your colour,take of it as much as you can well ſpread about 
the ſides of a ſhell, ſomewhat thin,and not on heaps, and ſo remperir finely with 
your gum as before. 

To avoid the cracking of your colour, and flying from the ſhell, to which ſome 
colours are ſabje& ; rake aliccle fine pouder of white Sugar-candy , and withit and 
alittle faire water temper the colour over againe with your finger till the candy be 
diflolved. 

Colgurs for Garments, 


© FGraſſe-green is made of Pink and Bice, it is ſhadovved vvich Indicoand Pink. 
Popinia-greeen, of Indico and more Pink, ſhadovved vvith Indico. 

£ YEFrench-green of Pink and Indico—— ———ndico 

© Sea-green, of Bice, pink and yyhite=———— — —[ndico 


L Carnation 


— 


( She : proportion of a Childe behind: . "The former rule without changing any thing, mu? be obſerved wn this preſent fogure. 
Ntanding backward, and all the proportions and meaſures which are obJerved in the former, 
\ ſerve to this likewiſe G | . 
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{Carnation of Lake and vvhite — = mn ung ——_—_—_—_— ;c 
Crimſon, of Vermillion Lake and vvhite _ — =—_—_—_—_— ke 
Scarlet Vermilion | — —_ a—_—_—_ Cc 
Purple : Bice Lake and white —— | akc and Indico 
© { Violet : Bice and Lake=——— — — | Indico 
= YYellow made of Maſticote, pink and ſaffron ſhadow with lake and Saffron ' 
E YStraw-colour : moſt pink, Saffron, white and Vermillion Lake 
12 { Orange tauny : Vermillion, pink and maſticote——— m—_—_—_—_— — cc 
Aſh-colour : Lam-black and white—=—= — cz 
Skie=colour : Bice and white m_———_—— _ _ — Rice 
Light hair-colour ; Umber, yellow-Oker and white ——— —[[mber 


{ Sad haire-colour : Umber, oker and black—— ———— —[mber and black 


Thus by a little praftifing you may learne co mingle and compound all other co- 
lours whatſoever. | 


The manner of Working. 


: TH manner of working in Limming, /is by little ſmal pricks with a ſharppoin - 
ted penſe]. | | 

2 You muſt lay your colours on very faint at firſt , and ſo make them deeper and 
deeper by degrees, for if you lay it on too fad at the firſt, it is impoſſible you ſhould 
well recover it to make it lighter , but if ic be too light you may make it darker ac 
your pleaſure, 

3 When you would worke, you mnſ firſt lay on flat primer, which muſt be of the 
lighteſt part ofthe complexion you intend ro make, fo thatyou may not need to 
_—_— or lay alighterupon it ; you may make a light complexion of white lake, 
an -lead tempered together ina ſhell,if ic be a ſwacthy complexion, mingle a lit- 
tle fine Maſticote or Engliſh Oker, or both with the complexion ; having laid on the 
primer which'you muſt doe very quick and ſmooth, then draw the features after the 


PR_ is dry with lake and whirte very faintly, and fo proceed to theperfetting of ic 


y degrees. 
Colours For the Face, 


Pu: the red in the cheeks, lips, &c. temper lake, red-lead and a little whice toge- 
cher, for the faint ſhadows that are-blewiſh,, indico and white rogerher,, for bice 
is not uſed in a face, nor any black ; for the deeper ſhadows take white Engliſh Oker 
and Umber, and for darke and hard ſhadows inmany piures, uſe Lake and Pinke 
mixt with Umber. | 

When you are come to thecloſe of your, and have almoſt finiſhe your face, you 
muſt in the laſt place doe all the ſcars molds, ſmilings and glanfings of the eye, 
deſcending and contraQing of the mouth, all which you muſt be ſudden to expreſſe 
with a bold quick and conſtant hand, or remembting alwayes not to depend to faft, 


_ Thus by a conſtant prattiſe joyned with theſe direftions and your own induſtry, * 


« 21 may in timeattaine to a great meaſure of perfe&ion in this art of limming. 


Be patient, thou that ſeekeſt for this chill, 
By grace and art. ſo mayſt thou have thy will. 


FI N1s. 


WP, 


